cal talent, she would no doubt have become the town piano teacher and 
church singer if fate hadn’t intervened. 

Despite her advantages over the women in the other stories, Thea could 
never have become a true artist without training, stimulation, and experi- 
ence beyond what Moonstone had to offer. Only because of a freak acci- 
dent in which a man who loved her was killed did Thea get her chance to 
develop as an artist. It was his insurance money that set her on the road 
to artistic realization by enabling her to go to Chicago and study music. 

Willa Cather says in her 1932 Preface to The Story of the Lark that “she 
[Thea Kronberg] seemed wholly at the mercy of accident; but to persons 
of her vitality and honesty, fortunate accidents will always happen.” ° 
Undoubtedly, Thea, like Willa Cather herself, was a remarkably strong and 
determined woman with absolute gifts and a courageous spirit. Freeman, 
Chopin, Fisher, and even Cather, however, show in their work that more 
often than not unfortunate circumstances combine to defeat the artistic 
spirit. These early portraits of women as artists are depressing because 
they realistically portray the struggle of the artistically gifted woman in a 
society which not only is culturally impoverished, but also has a narrow 
view of the roles of women in relation to artistic achievement. The options 
for the gifted woman were so limited that any attempts to express her art 
usually led to poverty, loneliness, and frustration. It is remarkable not 
that there were so few women artists in early American literature, but that 
there were any at all. 


Notes 
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